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Federal Aid 
for School Construction 


The Board of Trustees, at its meet- 
ing on November 18, 1954, considered 


Public School Project for Migrant Children 


HELEN COWAN WOOD 
Director, Fresno County Project 


- 
{ 


a letter from the National Education 
Association with regard to Federal aid 
to the states for school construction. 
The following resolution was adopted: 


Recognizing that school construction 


A better school program for the chil- 
dren of migrant agricultural workers 
is the objective of a project now in its 
second year in Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia. As the largest cotton producer 
in the San Joaquin Valley, an area 


and school community; 2) helping 
children with such urgent practical 
problems of living as health, nutrition, 
homemaking, and money manage- 
ment; 3) enriching the school program 
through more stimulating classroom 


«has lagged far behind the need for more 
_.classrooms to take care of the greatly in- 
} creased school enrollments resulting from 


which employs 68,000 cotton pickers 


environment, learning materials, and 
during the harvest peak, Fresno 


supplementary experiences; 4) diag- 


4 


<time shifts and replace outmoded build- 


a 


steadily rising birth rates, and 
Recognizing that the states with the 
eet need are the least able to pay 
or the new school construction required 
o reduce overcrowding, eliminate half- 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Board of 
Trustees of the National Child Labor 


seral aid for the construction of public 


ls schools be provided by the Eighty-Fourth 
{Congress, that it be apportioned to the 


states on an equalization basis in propor- 


‘Ftion to need, and that it be administered 
/tthrough state education agencies without 


i Federal control. 


Photo by Fresno County Schools 


County enrolls many thousand chil- 
dren who attend school only season- 
ally, moving from district to district 
within the valley or along the state 
and national migrant routes. 


Teaching and learning have been 
the focus of project activities, in an 
attempt to improve the quality of 
school experiences for these children 
whose school attendance is often 
broken and irregular and whose needs 
for an education are particularly criti- 
cal. These are the areas which have re- 
‘ceived major attention: 1) orienting 
new pupils and increasing their oppor- 
tunities for participation in the class 


Migrant children 
learn English in 
small groups using 
material from their 
real experiences 


nosing the educational needs of new 
pupils and providing for better ex- 
change of information between schools; 
5) organizing instruction to take care 
of widely varied needs in the skill sub- 
jects; 6) meeting the special problems 
of children from Spanish-speaking 
homes; and 7) establishing educational 
and vocational goals which will help 
children improve their lot. 

Eighteen elementary and two high- 
school districts in the most intensive 
cotton-growing sections of the county 
are associated in the project, which is 
sponsored by the County Superinten- 
dent of Schools. Project activities are 
guided by a Project Council composed 
of administrators of all schools in these 
districts, county consultants who serve 
these schools, and representative trus- 
tees of the districts. The Council meets 
quarterly to consider plans and to re- 
view progress, and serves as a clearing 
house for materials developed by the 
project. 

Pilot schools in four districts serve 
as centers for intensive experimenta- 
tion and program development. Teach- 
ers, school health and welfare workers, 
and administrators here work as indi- 
viduals or as teams in developing pro- 
cedures and materials. Reports and 
materials are shared with all schools of 
the project through a monthly news 
letter, occasional conferences, reports, 
and teaching guides. 

Written guides summarizing the 
most helpful practices developed dur- 

(Continued on page 3) 
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New Jersey Grange 
Attacks Child Labor Laws 


The public’s concern about juvenile 
delinquency is being exploited with 
increasing frequency by those who 
issue completely incorrect and dis- 
torted statements about the provisions 
of child labor laws, designed to make 
the public believe that child labor re- 
strictions are a major cause of delin- 
quency. 

A frequently voiced—and com- 
pletely erroneous — statement is that 
child labor laws “prohibit employment 
under 18 years of age.” This makes the 
laws appear absurd, when solemnly 
stated as a fact in newspaper editorials 
or in statements by reputable organi- 
zations, and prepares the public, jit- 
tery about juvenile delinquency, for 
some “preventive measures” that usu- 
ally turn out to be efforts to break 
down existing 16 or 14 year standards. 


The most recent example of these 
misleading attacks on child labor laws 
came in a progressive Eastern State 
and from an organization which cer- 
tainly ought not to be ignorant of state 
and federal child labor law provisions 
— the New Jersey State Grange. The 
following resolution was passed at the 
Grange’s Annual Convention in De- 
cember: 


“Juvenile delinquency is on the in- 
crease and many of its causes can be 
traced to the inadequacy of the child 
labor laws due to the failure of a child 
to be able to find employment between 
the time he leaves school at the age 
of 16 and the age of 18, when he is 
permitted to enter industry.” 


The facts are very different from 
those implied in this resolution: 

1. All states permit children of 16 
(Continued on page 7) 


, Starting the Second Half Century 


Excerpts from the Annual Report of the General Secretary 


Our Fiftieth Anniversary publica- 
tion, “The Changing Years,” reviewed 
in pictures and text the child labor 
progress of half a century and high- 
lighted present problems. The Annual 
Report focuses on the Committee’s 
current program and the specific activi- 
ties undertaken, during the past year, 
to meet the challenge that confronts us 
as we enter our sixth decade. 

What is that challenge? 


FIRST—children are exploited in farm labor. 


Hundreds of thousands of children, 
many 10 years or even younger, are 
working on the nation’s crops when 
they should be in school or at play, 
enjoying the normal activities of child- 
hood. Some are workers on the home 
farm. Others are children of tenant 
farmers or displaced sharecroppers 
struggling to make a living in a chang- 
ing agricultural economy. Most unfor- 
tunate of all are those whose parents 
migrate from state to state in a search 
for seasonal work in which the whole 
family can join to earn their livelihood. 


SECOND—children are still employed under 
conditions that jeopardize their 
schooling and their health. 

Contrary to the frequent assertions 
that child labor laws are keeping chil- 
dren idle and thereby contributing to’ 
juvenile delinquency, the fact is that 
many children are at work today under 
conditions that most parents would not 
dream of permitting for their own 
youngsters. 


THIRD—the goal of a high school education 
for all our children is still far off. 
Nearly half of those who enter high 
school drop out before they graduate, 
not ready for the world of work that 
they have chosen in place of school, 
and ill-prepared for the adult responsi- 
bilities they will soon be taking on as 
citizens and as parents. 


Young People at Work 


Close to two million young people 
14 to 17 years were working full-time 
or part-time during the school year and 
nearly three million during the sum- 
mer vacation period. 

The values inherent in work experi- 
ence of the right kind are being in- 
creasingly recognized. But the employ- 


ment of school age children in such 
large numbers raises the question of 
how much of their work is useful work- 
experience and how much of it is un- 
supervised, undesirable and even haz- 
ardous employment. 

Whether measured in terms of the 
inadequacies of state child labor laws, 
or through a cold analysis of Census 
statistics, or by reports of Labor De- 
partments, or press items on child labor 
abuses and accidents, it is clear that 
these two million young workers in- 
clude many who have dropped out of 
school for employment and others, still 
in school, whose “work experience” is 
often more negative than positive in 
value. 

Last year’s Annual Report included 
the 1950 Decennial Census data on 
occupations, hours of work and school 
attendance of young workers in the 
country as a whole. A table in this 





year’s Report gives the geographic dis- 
tribution of these young job holders. 
Some states have a much larger pro- 
portion of their young people at work 
than others with a range from 9 per 
cent in West Virginia to 27 per cent 
in South Carolina and South Dakota. 
In general, the states with percentages 
over the national average are predomi- 
nantly agricultural. 


Juvenile Delinquency and 
Employment 


The Committee increasingly meets 
the argument, both in states seeking to 
raise child labor standards and where 
breakdown bills are introduced, that 
child labor laws are breeding idleness 
and contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency. Often coupled with this is the 
suggestion that 14 and 15 year olds 
who are “incorrigible” or “unhappy” 
in school should be permitted to leave 
school and go to work. 

We therefore welcomed a request 
from the Senate Committee on Juve 





nile Delinquency, before it opened 
hearings last spring, to suggest point 
relating to employment that should be 
considered. Subsequently we also pré 
sented testimony at the hearings. | 

The Committee expressed the belies 
that there is no general relationshif 
between employment, per se, and ju 
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YOUNG WORKERS 14-17 YEARS — 1954 (U.S. CENSUS) 


April August 
ri- Non- Agri- Non- 

e culture Agric. Total culture Agric. Total 
14-15 190,000 462,000 652,000 479,000 641,000 1,120,000 
16-17 255,000 1,068,000 1,323,000 467,000 1,378,000 1,845,000 
TOTAL 445,000 1,530,000 1,975,000 946,000 2,019,000 2,965,000 


venile delinquency. Delinquency is the 
result of the interplay of many forces, 
internal and external. It is therefore 
essential to consider all of the factors 
in a child’s experience that may affect, 
adversely or constructively, his beha- 
vior. Employment is one of these. 
Whether its effect is desirable or un- 
desirable can be determined only in 
terms of the individual child and the 
specific job. For one child suitable 
work experience may be a steadying 
influence and a deterrent to delin- 
quency. For another, the wrong job 
may be a further push in his drift into 
anti-social conduct. 

Work at night or in an undesirable 
environment may turn a potential de- 
linquent into an actual one. Excessive 
employment often causes a child to 
fall behind in his school work and may 
lead to truancy. 

Leaving school is more apt to in- 
crease than to cure maladjustment, for 
industry cannot give children with 
problems the individual understanding 
and guidance they need. Merely re- 
leasing the so-called “incorrigibles” 
from school does not remove the cause 
of their delinquent behavior. A con- 
structive solution of the complex prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency requires 
long-range planning in the light of the 





psychological, economic and social fac- 
tors that give rise to hostile behavior. 
One of the primary needs is adequate 
funds for guidance and for social and 
psychiatric services in the schools. 
Single copies of the Report, Starting 
the Second Half Century, will be sent 


free on request. 


Public School Project 

(Continued from page 1) 
ing the project are particularly impor- 
tant here because of the many changes 
in teaching personnel from year to year 
in these relatively isolated districts. 
Four progress handbooks were devel- 
oped at the end of the first year’s work 
and are now being used as teachers’ 
guides: Schools Where Children Move, 
an orientation booklet for new teachers 
and substitutes; Teaching Bilingual 
Children; Home and Shop Arts, a pro- 
gram for Grades 7 and 8 in schools with 
a large migrant population; and Plan- 
ning for the Child Who Moves, a bul- 
letin which contains samples of the 
transfer forms and diagnostic instru- 
ments now in use. 

Community agencies and organiza- 
tions and many interested individuals 
have contributed generously to plan- 
ning a better school program in these 


Tooth brushing is a 
“‘new experience” 
for many migrant 
children in Fresno 
Project 
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_FRANK M. TOTTON 


The Board of Trustees, at its 
meeting on November 18, 1954, 
adopted the following Minute in 
memory of Frank M. Totton: 

The Board of Trustees of the 
National Child Labor Committee 
shared with many other associates 
and friends a deep sense of loss 
when Frank M. Totton died on No- 
vember 1, 1954. Mr. Totton, a for- 
mer Vice-President of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, served 
as Treasurer of the National Child 
Labor Committee from 1936 to 
1946. He gave freely of his time, 
energy and sound judgment to the 
many social agencies with which he 
was actively associated. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee was 
greatly privileged to have his wise 
advice and counsel during the ten 
years of his service on the Board. 

To Mrs. Totton and members of 
his family, the Board of Trustees 
of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee expresses its deep sympathy 
and its warm admiration of a fine 
and useful citizen, who never spared 
himself in his deep concern to ad- 
vance human welfare. 











areas and in providing many new edu- 
cational opportunities for the children. 
A School-Community conference dur- 
ing the first year of the project brought 
together representatives of the health, 
social welfare, and probation depart- 
ments of the county, churches and mi- 
grant ministry, agricultural extension 
office, business men and farm manage- 
ment, and other citizens concerned 
with community welfare to consider 
the needs of children and youth in this 
area and to make suggestions for the 
school program. These people have 
served on curriculum committees, have 
come to the school to talk to boys and 
girls, and have made resources avail- 
able for field trips. As a result, chan- 
nels of communication have been 
deepened and habits of teamwork have 
been strengthened which should con- 
tinue to make the work of all educa- 
tional agencies more effective. 


The progress bulletins are available 
from the Fresno County Superinten- 
dent of Schools. A summary of recom- 
mendations and suggested materials is 
to be issued at the end of the current 
school year. 
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Nationwide Study of Public Schools 


Educational problems and measures 
to solve them should be getting the 
spotlight throughout this year as states 
hold their educational conferences 
preparatory to the White House Con- 
terence on Education to be held next 
fall. 

The already-known facts about the 
acute need for more classrooms and 
more teachers clearly indicate the 
pressing need for prompt action to pro- 
vide adequate educational facilities for 
our rapidly rising population of school 
age. However, action depends on how 
much money citizens can spend and 
are willing to spend to give their chil- 
dren a good education. It is to be 
hoped that the educational inventory 
planned through 48 state conferences, 
and culminating in the White House 
Conference, will make the public suffi- 
ciently “school conscious” so that it will 
be prepared to take the measures 
needed to support good schools and 
good teaching. 


The first state conference, composed 
of educators and heads of community 
organizations, was held recently in 
Connecticut. Majority opinion was that 
Connecticut could finance the schools 
it needs by increasing state taxes. Con- 
necticut is a small and wealthy state 
and its average expenditure per pupil 
is already $20 higher than the national 
average of $247. Its educators say that 
an increase of $40 per pupil would 
meet Connecticut’s school needs and 
Connecticut can undoubtedly raise 
that amount — the equivalent of a one- 
cent sales tax in Connecticut. But 23 
states are at present below the na- 
tional average expenditure of $247 — 
some of them $50 to $150 below. Most 
of them are large states with large 
numbers of children and low per capita 
income — the Southern States in other 
words. Even when they discontinue 
their dual school systems, the income 
of their people that can be tapped to 
meet the present national average, plus 
rising future costs, will be far below 
that in the wealthy states. 


A recently published study, Financ- 
ing Education in the Decade Ahead, 
gives a clear picture of future school 
costs in terms of predicted enrollments. 
The study was made by a Committee 
composed of 15 prominent business 


and other leaders appointed by the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. The Committee finds 
that the country will have 48,000,000 
children of school age by 1965 in con- 
trast to the present 36,000,000. The 
present $9,000,000,000 now being 
spent yearly for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools will have to be in- 
creased $5,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,- 
000 annually, say these lay citizens, to 
build classrooms and employ the extra 
teachers required for this steadily in- 
creasing student body. If higher stand- 
ards of schooling are to be met and 
teachers’ salaries are to be increased, 
the larger amount — $10,000,000,000 — 
will be required. 


The Committee states emphatically 
that the United States has the eco- 
nomic resources to pay for good schools. 
It predicts that the country’s produc- 
tivity will continue to rise steadily to 
reach a level in 1965 which will be 44% 
higher than it is today. On this basis, 
the amount needed to finance public 
education adequately would be only 
3 to 6% of the total increase in national 
productivity — or $40 to $150 per child 
of school age. The problem, therefore, 
is not one of lack of national resources 
for financing schools, according to the 
Committee’s findings, but of “selecting 
the best method of allocating a share 
of national production and income to 
meet educational requirements — and 
to meet them at the local level without 
federal control.” 


Lay participation is being empha- 
sized in the planning of the state and 
White House Conferences. The Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, which has been work- 
ing effectively since 1949 to arouse 
public interest and obtain support for 
the country’s schools, is being called 
on for staff and consultant services 
to the White House Conference Com- 
mittee and to states which request help 
from the White House Conference 
Committee in planning their Confer- 
ences. The experience of the National 
Citizens Commission, which has 
helped many communities to solve 
their school problems, will be invalu- 
able. Full participation by educators in 
the state and White House Confer- 


(Continued on page 8) 


Action to Repeal 
Breakdown Bills 


Protest against two child labor meas- 
ures enacted in 1954, which removed 
protective safeguards for young farm 
workers in New York State, was regis- 
tered by representatives of youth- 
serving and social welfare agencies at 
a recent meeting called by the National 
Child Labor Committee. 

Both these measures were hastily 
passed in the closing days of the legis- 
lative session. The first specifically ex- 
empts work on farms from New York’s 
16 year minimum age for hazardous 
work on power-driven machinery. As 
a consequence, 14 and 15 year old 
youngsters can now legally operate 
such dangerous machines as circular 
saws, grinding machinery and other 
power-driven equipment on mechan- 
ized farms where they are just as haz- 
ardous to children under 16 as they 
are in industry. The second measure, 
an amendment to the Education Law, 
takes away from those responsible for 
issuing farm work permits to 14 and 
15 year old minors any discretion they 
might previously have exercised in de- 
nying such permits to individual 
youngsters. In the past, such young- 
sters could be denied permits if it was 
felt that it was not in the child’s best 
interest to authorize employment for 
the kind of work which was involved. 

The general consensus of opinion at 
the meeting was that both these meas- 
ures should be repealed during the 
next session of the Legislature. To 
bring this about, the following recom- 
mendations for action were made: (1) 


Secure bi-partisan sponsorship in the | 


Legislature for bills to repeal these 


breakdown provisions; (2) Mobilize | 
widespread support for the bills from | 


civic, social welfare, labor and reli- 
gious organizations; (3) Conduct an 
extensive educational campaign before 
and after bills are introduced to ac- 


quaint citizens throughout the State | 


with the necessity for restoring the 


previous safeguards for hazardous em- 


ployment on farms. 


A number of agencies represented 


at the meeting have already taken for- 
mal action in endorsing repeal. Others 
are now studying the problem to adopt 
policy statements. 
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PLANS FOR CHILD LABOR BILLS 


State Legislatures in Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Missouri will have important 
child labor bills before them when they 
convene in January. Early introduction 


- of bills will be backed by citizen groups 
_ which have given serious study to ex- 


isting low standards in their child labor 
laws, unchanged since they were en- 
acted decades ago, and to the changes 
needed to bring the laws into line with 
modern standards of education and 
with today’s types and conditions of 
employment. Prohibiting children from 
working in livery stables was probably 


_ important in 1915 but somewhat out- 
| moded in 1954! 


During a six weeks’ field trip in 


| October and November, Miss Lazelle 


Alway of the National Child Labor 
Committee staff, met with citizen 


groups, commissioners of labor and 
| special educational and welfare groups 


to assist in study and discussion of 
proposed child labor legislation. 


At the invitation of the Iowa Dis- 


| trict Y.W.C.A., Miss Alway attended 


a special session of the Iowa Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth devoted 
to the subject, “Employment of Youth 
— Transition from School to Work.” 
She spoke at a follow-up meeting —a 
child labor workshop called by the 
Public Affairs Committee of the Y.W. 


_C.A.—and participated with repre- 


sentatives of state organizations ina 


detailed study of a bill proposed by the 


_ Youth Employment Advisory Commit- 


tee of the Iowa Children’s Code Com- 
mission. 


Miss Alway met with similar citizen 
groups in four other lowa communities 


_— Washington, Cedar Rapids, Des 
| Moines and Storm Lake — and with 
_ humerous individual clubs and special 
| welfare and educational groups in 


Ames and Iowa City. All groups voiced 
the need for greater protection of 
lowa’s working youth and emphasized, 
in addition, the need for interest and 


| action to open up worthwhile jobs for 


14 and 15 year olds outside of school 


hours and during summer vacations. 


_ It was their opinion that responsibility 





| for this should be taken by the home, 
the church, and the youth-serving 


agencies, if the child is to benefit. 
Bowling alley proprietors, rival restau- 
rant employers and others who now 


profess to answer the young person's 
need for work experience are not in- 
terested in the welfare of the children 
they want to employ. 


In Missouri, where a child labor bill 
will be introduced by the Department 
of Labor, Miss Alway met with a group 
of citizens in Kansas City called to- 
gether by the Y.W.C.A. Public Affairs 
Committee in response to a communi- 
cation from the State Department of 
Labor asking for support for child la- 
bor legislation. Conversations with 
educators, welfare and parent groups 
from various parts of the State indicated 
that Missouri citizens are agreed that 
revision of Missouri’s child labor law 
is long overdue. Under its outmoded 
provisions, more than 2,000 14 and 15 
year olds are out of school and work- 
ing and many thousands of 16 and 17 
year olds are employed with practi- 
cally no legal regulation of their hours 
and conditions of work. The 1950 
Census reported over 17,000 school 
age youth, 14-17 years, out of school 
for work in Missouri. 


A formal State-wide organization to 
back the proposed legislation is not 
planned but groups of individuals and 
organizations in various communities 
are being urged to take personal ini- 
tiative in reaching their Senators and 
Representatives to secure support for 
the badly needed legislation. 


In Minnesota, the State Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will sponsor a 
bill to raise the minimum age for em- 
ployment during school hours from 
14 to 16 years (to coincide with the 
higher compulsory school attendance 
standard achieved at the last session of 
the Legislature) and to set a 16 year 
minimum for employment in manufac- 
turing at any time. 


Brief visits were made in Indiana 
and in Kansas. A bill to raise child 
labor standards may have support in 
Kansas. 


In all of the states visited, bowling 
alleys continued to be the “major 
headache,” not only as violators of the 
law, but as a possible source of more 
breakdown bills in 1955 to lower the 
age for pinsetters from 16 to 14 years 
and to exempt them from the night 
work provisions of existing child labor 
laws. Will state bowling alley proprie- 





Wanted 
Illegal Child Labor 


WANTED: 
Pin-boys 
earn $4.20 a night 

plus bonus _ 
Work 4 nights week 
and earn $16.8) 
week 


Must be dependable ani 
14 years or over. 


Call 326-W 














2-1854. 


\Help Wanted 16 

jBOYS, over 13 years of age, to 
work in bowling alley. Come 
to 202% West Main after 4 
p. m. 














The state child labor law is 
openly flouted in these “Help 
Wanted” ads published in Indiana 
newspapers. The legal minimum 
age for pinboys is 14 years and 
night work is prohibited after 7 p.m. 
for boys under 16. 











tors’ organizations again permit a few 
bowling alley proprietors to fight self- 
ishly for lower standards for pinsetters, 
or to oppose better safeguards for all 
young workers unless pinsetters are 
exempted from the 16 year minimum 
for night work or hazardous occupa- 
tions? This question was uppermost in 
the minds of those prepared to support 
good child labor bills who want to put 
their energy and effort into construc- 
tive legislation and not into rear-guard 
action, as in previous years, to prevent 
bowling alley proprietors from lower- 
ing standards. 

During the coming legislative ses- 
sions, Miss Alway will devote her time 
to working with citizen groups in these 
states where she will be available as a 
speaker, discussion leader or consul- 
tant to groups wanting information or 


help on the pending child labor bills. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Colorado 


In Colorado, Girl Scout Councils in 
four communities are participating in 
a project to extend the benefits of 
Scouting to children of migratory farm 
workers. The project is under the 
guidance of a State committee of in- 
terested adults and Miss Rebekah 
Taft, a National staff member. Diversi- 
fied plans include: enabling 7-10 year 
old migrant girls to attend a day camp 
at a central site, organizing troops 
within the larger migrant camps, train- 
ing 14-17 year old Senior Scouts to 
provide recreational activities for mi- 
grant children in the camps and creat- 
ing an all-migrant troop during the 
summer in one community. Several of 
these plans have already been put into 
operation with notable success. Mi- 
grant children, parents, Senior Scouts 
and leaders are enthusiastically mak- 
ing plans for next year. Four more 
Colorado Councils have asked to be 
included in future plans for work with 
migrant children. 


lowa 


Teen-agers played an important role 
in summer employment projects con- 
ducted in three Iowa cities last sum- 
mer. Committees under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Clubs in Des Moines, 
the Woman’s and the Optimist Clubs 
in Iowa City, and the Y.W.C.A. in 
Waterloo, included teen-agers not only 
in the legwork and handwork usually 
delegated to youth, but in the head- 
work entailed in job opportunity sur- 
veys, placement services and in the 
pre-planning of the projects. 


Special features of the three projects 
were: In Des Moines, over 10,000 fold- 
ers, Your Chance to Work, were dis- 
tributed to teen-agers and their parents 
through the schools and the local em- 
ployment office. Attractively _illus- 
trated with the drawing reproduced 
here, the folder outlined briefly the 
requirements of the child labor law 
and included suggestions regarding 
job responsibilities. 


In Waterloo, the project was limited 
to job candidates 16 years and over, 
and attendance at pre-training classes 
was required. Local business leaders 
gave pointers at the classes on require- 
ments for placement and on job atti- 

















tudes and performance expected by 
employers. 

In Iowa City, the project was oper- 
ating for the fourth summer. City-wide 
employer help in providing summer 
job opportunities was continued and 
the project leaflet, How to Win Jobs 
and Influence Bosses, was used again 
with great success. 


Mississippi 

To serve as a guidepost for com- 
munity planning for youth, the Advi- 
sory Council Committee on Children 
in Trouble of the Children’s Code 
Commission asked a number of college 
students to rate the major problems 
confronting young people. The stu- 
dents surveyed were sociology majors 
in six white and five Negro colleges. 
Eight hundred and forty-nine ques- 
tionnaires were returned for tabula- 
tion. Major problems in order of stu- 
dent selection were: finding the right 
job, unhappy relationship between 
father, mother or others in the home, 
developing a healthy attitude about 
sex, being misunderstood by parents, 
finding the right boy or girl, lack of 
good opportunities for recreation, ra- 
cial discrimination and use of narcotics. 


Missouri 


In a recent issue of its bi-monthly 
bulletin, the Missouri Council on Chil- 
dren and Youth offers concrete recom- 
mendations to help youngsters make a 
smoother transition between school 
and work. These recommendations call 
for the development of community re- 
sources to supplement what the 
schools can do, making employment 
surveys to discover additional job pos- 


sibilities for youngsters and creating 


greater public awareness of both state | 


and federal child labor laws. The 


wa 
= 


Council also recommends that employ- | 
ers adapt job conditions and supervi- enc 
sion to beginning young workers, that | the 
the needs of beginners for basic, even | me 
elementary, information on employ- |  ! 
ment opportunities be recognized, that | me 
there be greater emphasis particularly | ale! 
in rural areas on the importance of ™é 
completing high school as part of job oe 
preparation, and that guidance facili- | bia 
ties be extended. Special stress is | jhe 
placed on the development of “doing | pjI] 
activities” rather than relying entirely | wo 
on classroom discussion, reading and} 177 
formal vocational training. ) Ili 
_ gan 
Ohio | No 
» Wis 
A study involving 2,000 high school| 4 
seniors is now underway in the Greater | fo,, 
Cleveland area to discover how young- Ley 
sters rank certain jobs in terms of occu- | gio, 
pational prestige. A previous survey | jit; 
which canvassed 700 students revealed | the 
that professional and managerial jobs | to , 
were ranked highest; skilled and dis- } fay 
tributive occupations in intermediate girl 
levels and semi-skilled and service jobs } stat 
in the lowest rankings. The broader | aj, 
sampling now in progress should indi- imy 
cate what prestige values are attached | wh, 
to jobs by young people from large city | oy 
and small suburban schools, from tech- } jn] 
nical and academic courses, and from | tect 
residential and industrial communities. | [oy 
The study is being conducted by the | Co, 
Occupational Planning Committee of | me, 
the Cleveland Welfare Federation. 
West Virginia 
Concern with the growing delin- 
quency problem has prompted Charles | and 
Sattler, West Virginia’s Commissioner | No 
of Labor, in his Biennial Report, to} tim 
urge a tightening of the child labor! yea 
laws of that State. Declaring that many | pro 
cases of juvenile delinquency involve | law 
violations of the child labor law, he| a p 
pointed out that these violations were | plo: 
more prevalent among small employ-} sim 
ers, restaurants and taverns than in| stat 
industry. Although Mr. Sattler con-| ext; 
ceded that there were well-conducted; 9 
establishments where the employment | old, 
of minors would not be harmful, he} 636 
said that there were also others which | Cer 
by comparison would “make the pre-| tion 
prohibition saloon as clean as a kinder-| mey 
garten.” 16 « 
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| Support for Protective Laws 


The Area D Child Welfare Confer- 


| ence of The American Legion passed 


the following resolution at a recent 


| meeting in Fargo, North Dakota: 


BE IT RESOLVED, that All Depart- 


| ments in Area D be warned to be on the 
_ alert in respect to any legislation which 


might be introduced in any state which 
would affect the right of children to ob- 


_ tain an education, and that we safeguard 
| in all ways the existing laws protecting 
| the education of children, supporting any 
| bills which may be introduced which 
| would give added protection. 


The states included in Area D are: 


| Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 


gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 


_ North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota and 


_ Wisconsin. 


This action by delegates to the Con- 
ference reflects the concern of the 
Legion’s National Child Welfare Divi- 
sion to improve educational opportu- 
nities of children. The Division asked 
the National Child Labor Committee 
to supply for its Area Conferences the 


facts about the number of boys and 


girls not enrolled in school in the 
states in each of its regional areas, and 
also current information on efforts to 
improve legal standards in states 
where they are weak or moves to break 
down existing standards. Since Area D 
includes three states where better pro- 
tective laws will be sought in 1955 — 
lowa, Minnesota and Missouri — the 
Conference’s stand in favor of such 
measures will provide helpful support. 





New Jersey Grange 
(Continued from page 2) 
and 17 to take full-time employment. 
No laws — state or federal — limit full- 
time employment to those who are 18 


years or over. The only occupations 
prohibited under 18 under the federal 


_ law are those declared hazardous after 


a public hearing, such as work in ex- 
plosives plants, mining, and 10 other 
similarly hazardous occupations. A few 
states also set an 18 year age limit for 


- | extra-hazardous work. 


2. The number of 16 and 17 year 
olds out of school and employed — 
636,000 in October 1953 according to 
Census figures — is a complete refuta- 
tion of the New Jersey Grange’s state- 
ment that children who leave school at 
16 or 17 cannot get employment until 





they are “permitted to enter industry 
at 18.” In addition to the 636,000 out 
of school and employed, who were pre- 
sumably full-time workers, there were 
710,000 16 and 17 year olds who were 
employed and attending school. This 
group would include many full-time 
workers attending evening or continu- 
ation schools. In New Jersey alone, 
according to the 1950 Decennial Cen- 
sus, 10,500 minors of 16 and 17 years 
were not enrolled in school and were 
gainfully employed. Another 1,265 
were working more than 35 hours a 
week and also attending some kind of 
school. 

Some states — New Jersey is one of 
them — regulate employment to 18 
years by requiring employment cer- 
tificates or evidence of age for those 
under 18 and prohibiting work in ex- 
cess of 8 hours a day or at night be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. If this is what 
the New Jersey Grange means — that 
there should be no regulation of em- 
ployment after age 16—why doesn’t 
it say so instead of saying that children 
who leave school at 16 fail to find em- 
ployment until they are “permitted to 


enter industry at 18”? Its resolution 
also included the statement that child 
labor laws are “outmoded and fail to 
serve their purpose in the present day 
mechanical age.” The public who read 
this resolution in the newspapers or 
heard it on the radio (attacks on child 
labor laws as the leading cause of ju- 
venile delinquency always get good 
publicity) would not know that for 
several years the New Jersey Grange 
has been trying to lower the standards 
of the New Jersey child labor law so 
that “mechanically minded” young- 
sters of 14 and 15 could be hired to 
operate tractors and other power- 
driven farm machinery. Farmers need 
more help, the Grange has said, and 
the present 16 year age limit for oper- 
ating hazardous machines, including 
farm machines, prevents them from 
getting it. Figures on the appalling 
numbers of children killed or maimed 
while operating farm machinery have 
not impressed the Grange. American 
children grow up with machines, the 
Grange has argued, and therefore can 
safely work for farmers who need help 
on machines known to be hazardous. 


FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


The Hired Farm Working Force of 
1952, with Special Information 
on Migratory Workers. Louis J. 
Ducoff. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. October 
1953. 


This survey, made by the Bureau of 
the Census for the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in December 1952, 
provides the most reliable data on the 
employment and earnings of farm 
workers, both migratory and non- 
migratory, and includes comparisons 
for earlier years from similarly con- 
ducted surveys. The trend in the num- 
ber of hired farm workers has been 
downward in recent years, due to fur- 
ther mechanization of farm work and 
shifts to industrial employment as 
opportunities have expanded. The 
domestic migratory labor force, esti- 
mated at 350,000 in 1952 or 50,000 
less than in 1950, reflects this trend. 
However, since these surveys are based 
on the working force 14 years of age 
and over, Mr. Ducoff estimates that 
the 1952 figure for migrant workers 
would be nearer 450,000 if allowance 


were made for under-enumeration and 
for children under 14 who worked in 
the fields at some time during the year. 
The migratory group contained a 
larger proportion of young workers 
14-17 years (21%) than the non- 
migratory group (17%). 

The average cash wages earned by 
male farm workers from all sources 
in 1952 (farm and non-farm) was 
approximately the same for migratory 
and non-migratory workers — about 
$1,100. However, only 29% of the mi- 
gratory workers had 150 days or more 
of total employment (farm and non- 
farm) as compared with 50% of the 
non-migratory workers. The factor that 
equalizes the income is the higher 
wage rates paid for the seasonal work 
that migrants do but the net income 
of the migrant worker would be con- 
siderably lower than that of the non- 
migratory worker since the migrant has 
to pay job travel expenses and the cost 
of food and lodging in migrant labor 
camps. The non-migratory worker fre- 
quently receives such perquisites as 
free board and lodging while doing 


farm work. 
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The 1952 survey included for the 
first time information on the distances 
miyratory workers traveled in the 
course of their work. Slightly over one 
half traveled less than 100 miles, a 
fourth traveled between 100 and 300 
miles, and 15 per cent traveled more 
than 300 miles. 


The Education of Migrant Children: 
A Study of the Educational Op- 
portunities and Experiences of 
Agricultural Migrants. Shirley E. 
Greene. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1954, $2.50. 


This is the comprehensive report of 
the research study which Mr. Greene 
directed for the Migrant Research 
Project Board of the National Council 





“HELPING MOMMY” 





Photo by David Myers 


“Helping Mommy” is a cute form of 
play around the house. It becomes a 
human tragedy when a mother has to 
work in the fields all day and is 
obliged to take her two-year-old with 
her through the long hours of scorch- 
ing heat. Help us work for better con- 
ditions among the migrants. Here are 
the most forgotten mothers and chil- 
dren of America. 


on Agricultural Life and Labor. The 
popular summary of the report, Chil- 
dren of Misfortune, was reviewed in 
the November 1954 issue of The Amer- 
ican Child. 


The purpose of the study — to pro- 
vide a factual, objective basis for plans 
and programs to improve the educa- 
tional opportunities and experiences of 
the children of migratory workers — 
has been admirably fulfilled. Since the 
study emphasized the community set- 
ting in which the problem exists and 
within which it must be solved, the 
procedures, findings and recommenda- 
tions set forth in the report provide 
practical guides for local and state 
action in the many areas where mi- 
grant labor is used and where much 
can be done to alleviate the educa- 
tional and social deprivations of their 
children. 


Let Pupils Learn and Earn. Regents 
Council on Readjustment of High 
School Education, The University 
of the State of New York, Albany, 
N. Y. 


This attractive 10-page folder outlines 
the values of work experience in meet- 
ing youth needs today and describes 
concisely the three kinds of part-time 
school and work programs in use in 
New York State. Since similar pro- 
grams can be developed anywhere in 
the country, the folder is a helpful 
“how to do it” guide. New York’s three 
programs are classified as “General 
Work Experience,” “Cooperative Pro- 
grams in Offices and Stores” and 
“Industrial Cooperative Training Pro- 
grams.” Information is given on the 
age, hours of work and related course 
hours required for each type of work- 
experience program, amount of school 
credit allowed, method of supervision, 
pay rates, and provisions for obtainin 

approval of programs from the State 
Education Department. State and 
federal aid are available only for the 
Industrial Cooperative Training Pro- 
gram, which gives vocational training 
for employment in technical, trade, 
craft and operational or service occu- 





To the National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


I am glad to enclose $ 


Name 


Rak ee as a Special Gift. 


pations under requirements specified 
for obtaining state and federal funds. 


Do | Know How to Apply for a Job? 
Lawrence W. Hess, Ph.D., Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Illinois. 25 cents. 


Dr. Hess points out that today’s em- 


ployers are thinking in terms of quality | 
work, maximum output, less absen- | 
ic. ‘sm and better production methods | 


with a minimum of personnel. Describ- 
ing this situation as an “employer's 
market,” he offers sound advice on job- 
hunting which includes planning a 
campaign, learning job-getting tech- 
niques and preparing for the interview. 
A question and answer section at the 
end provides a review summary of this 
material. Although written primarily 
for the job-hunter himself, it can be 
helpful to adults working with young- 
sters who are ready for employment. 


Nationwide School Study 
(Continued from page 4) 

ences is equally important for this is 
the time to study, not only how to pay 
for enough schools, but what consti- 
tutes really good education. Our demo- 
cratic objective is to educate all of our 
children to the maximum of their abil- 
ity and effectiveness. This means edu- 
cation adapted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual student — bright, average, or 
below average. How to make more 
progress toward this objective, particu- 
larly in the high schools where the 
high drop-out rate reflects the extent 
of the failure, is a major challenge. 


What should our schools seek to 
accomplish — and how can they do it? 
These are the two basic questions in 
this nationwide study which will seek 
to: 

(1) Bring about a more widespread 
knowledge and appreciation of, and inter- 
est in, education. 

(2) Create continuing concern on the 
part of great numbers of citizens to face 
their responsibilities toward education. 

(3) Bring about an analysis of current 
conditions in our education system. 











(4) Provide examples of solutions 0 
educational problems and inspiration fo 
an accelerated effort in planning mor 
action programs for school improvements. 

(5) Provide the basis for a report to 
the President concerning the most signifi 
cant and pressing problems in the field 
education, embodying recommendatio 
in so far as possible for their solution. 








